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THE PROSPECTS OF 
RECONSTRUCTIONISM 


The context of Progressivism.—During the past 
half-century educational opinion has been focused, 
either in attack or in defense, upon what we have 
come to call “progressive education.” Although the 
heritage of this point of view is descended from a 
long line of modern educational theorists, it represents 
in its contemporary form the distinctive and unique 
contribution of the twentieth century to the art of 
pedagogy. Its more immediate ancestry may be traced 
to the native philosophic endowment provided by the 
pragmatic philosophers, Peirce, James, Dewey, and 
Mead; but in contemporary educational thought it is 
represented by the theoretical position of disciples 
like Kilpatrick and Bode, with a host of lesser lights 
following inevitably in their train. Progressivism in 
education, then, may be identified with some confidence 
with the varied contributions of pragmatism to phi- 
losophy and with the standpoint of experimentalist 
theory in education. 

The various tendencies of pragmatism, instrumen- 
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talism, and experimentalism thus form the theoretical 
superstructure which both reflects and guides the edu- 
cational practices which we have denominated Pro- 
gressive. In recent years, a variety of Progressive 
perspective has emerged under the name of “Recon- 
structionism,” and this new catharsis is designed to 
reform the reformism of Progressive education by 
capitalizing on its achievements, while subjecting it at 
the same time to a severe criticism for its failures. 
The reconstructionist would appear to direct the chief 
facet of his criticism to the fact that Progressivism 
has been forced to compromise with some part of its 
original promise. Reconstructionism proposes to char- 
acterize Progressivism as an educational philosophy 
of cultural transition and in this guise to represent 
itself as the philosophy of the future. Reconstruc- 
tionism is, however, not a new philosophy, but a 
variety of Progressivist self-criticism in which an 
imaginative and Utopian future state of affairs is 
taken as the criterion for evaluating both Progressiy- 
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ism and its chief rivals, Essentialism and Perennial- 
ism.? 

The futurism or the Utopian element in Recon- 
structionism presupposes some desirable state of af- 
fairs at which, with the aid of the reconstructionist 
philosophy, we shall one day arrive; and the char- 
acterization of Progressivism as the educational phi- 
losophy of cultural transition presupposes two poles 
of educational and social development between which, 
while failing in some of its objectives, Progressive edu- 
cation has provided the line of continuity. If, how- 
ever, we ask ourselves what conceivably could be the 
nature of these two poles and the character of that 
transition, we shall be in a position to appreciate 
why Reconstructionism is a variety of Progressivist 
self-criticism which hopes to reform the reformism of 
its parent stem. In brief, if we ask ourselves what 
context gave rise to Progressivism and also assured its 
substantial demise, we shall be in a position to judge 
whether Reconstructionism is the legitimate or illegit- 
imate child of its insubstantial parent and whether it 
holds its patrimony under the laws of primogeniture 
and entail or those of free alienation. 

The setting for this transition was the rapid trans- 
formation from agrarianism to industrialism in which 
the rise and development of industrial capitalism rep- 
resents the motive power for such a transformation. 
If we judge by such an early work as Dewey’s “School 
and Society,” published originally at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, we shall be forced to conclude 
that the starting point for the Progressivist orienta- 
tion was the educational implications of this social 
transformation. The Progressivist noted a fatal dual- 
ism which had grown up between the school and so- 
ciety, with the consequence that the traditional school, 
which Progressivism proposed to reform, was not 
meeting the “needs” either of the individual or of the 
society of which he was a part. It followed that the 
educational reformation to be effected must transform 
the traditional theory and practice of education by 
drawing from the rise of industrial capitalism and its 
attendant technology the appropriate educational in- 
ferences. The traditional school, with its formalism 
and traditional intellectualism, seemed hardly the ap- 
propriate educational agency for an industrial social 
order.’ 

Meantime, the rise of experimental science, along 
with its attendant technological progress, had sug- 
gested for the Progressivist a new standpoint, sub- 
sequently called experimentalism, which might be 
used as a criterion for the reformation of the tradi- 
tional pedagogy. It was noted that the technological 

1T. Brameld, ‘‘ Patterns of Educational Philosophy,’’ 


pp. 96-208. New York, 1950. 
2 J. Dewey, ‘‘The School and Society,’’ pp. 5-12. Chi- 


cago, 1900. 
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progress of modern times had been accompanied }, 
the rise of experimental science, so that progres 
which appeared to be mainly technological, seemed t, 
the Progressivist to have been the result of the djs. 
coveries of experimental science. It was noted, 
further, that from the time of Bacon onward these 
discoveries had been superseded by the discoveries ¢¢ 
succeeding epochs in the history of science. The ¢op. 
clusion that was drawn from this historical note ya 
that it would be futile to build a philosophy on th 
scientific discoveries of any epoch, since these ap 
superseded by those of a succeeding one; but that, o 
the contrary, while knowledge was cumulative, the cop. 
stant factor in this progress had been the perfecting 
of the techniques or methods of experimental inquiry, 
Hence, the standpoint of experimentalism was go0q 
adopted, knowledge was equated with the experimen. 
tal consequences of the knowing activity, and the goal 
of such activities was conceived to be the further per. 
fection of methods of inquiry. 

The educational consequences of these discoveries 
involved a corresponding reformation of traditional 
education, so that the activity of the child became the 
focus of learning, on the one hand, and the techniques 
of problem solving became the proximate goals of edy. 
cation, on the other. Since, however, the body of 
scientific knowledge had seemed an accumulation in 
which the discoveries of previous scientists had con- 
tributed to the enrichment and solution of the prob- 
lems of subsequent scientists, education seemed to be 
a reconstruction of experience, a continuous process 
of growth. Moreover, since the real progress of s¢i- 
ence appeared to stem from the perfection of tech- 
niques of inquiry, rather than from any abstract body 
of knowledge taken by itself, it was a fair conclusion 
that the only criterion for the conception of education 
as growth was indeed further growth, the develop- 
ment of techniques of problem solving and the in- 
creasingly demonstrated ability to adapt oneself to 
changing situations. Hence, the rise of industrial 
capitalism, with the corresponding progress of er- 
perimental science and development of technology, 
form the cultural setting from which the Progressive 
orientation emerged. 

The philosophic background.—The context of Pro- 
gressivism provided, also, the sources of its philo- 
sophic orientation. Pragmatism, experimentalism, in- 
strumentalism—call it what you will—reverses the 
traditional distrust of appearance, of mere phenomena, 
in favor of the reality of it. The theory of reality of 
experimentalism contributes to the most pronounced 
progressivist heresy, so that Essentialism and Peren- 
nialism, which are under the tutelage of more tradi- 
tional philosophies, are skeptical of mere appearance, 
while Progressivism makes appearance the major 
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focus of its metaphysical faith. In more traditional 
philosophies, appearance is distinguished from reality, 
with the result that a superior and prior reality, 
whether of Platonic ideas or Aristotelian forms, 
seemed more real than the momentary and fleeting 
appearances of ordinary and undisciplined experience. 
In experimentalism, however, experience has several 
dimensions, and the dimension of appearance is ac- 
counted as real as subsequent interpretations of real- 
ity. Hence the heresy of Progressivism is derived 
from its experimentalist superstructure of theory and 
consists in reversing the traditional distrust of ap- 
pearance in favor of the reality of it. 

Similarly, in its concept of knowledge it subscribes 
not to the prior embodiment of some finished and per- 
fected system of truth, but to the consequences of 
experimental knowing activities. This emphasis lends 
its support in part to idealism, and, in terms of 
technical philosophic discourse, to the creativity of the 
subject. The result is that the knower is a partici- 
pant in what is eventually known, and the object that 
is known is created in some part by the creativity of 
the knowing subject. On the other hand, the experi- 
mental consequences of the knowing activity direct 
the subject to the genuinely persistent and real fea- 
tures of the known object, so that the continuity of 
the knowing process becomes a factor in the develop- 
ment of the reality which is ultimately known. In 
brief, the idealism of the subject is controverted by 
the realism of the object, with the result that the 
active causal relation of knowing is alone taken to 
be real. This contributes an element of positivism 
to experimentalist theory and lends itself to the per- 
sistent criticism that the Progressivist is too concerned 
with the foreground of experience; but, as we shall 
see, the element of positivism is modified by other 
features of this novel orientation. 

Now the conception of knowledge outlined briefly 
above contributes certain novel features to the experi- 
mentalist theory of reality, and this in fact turns out 
to be the most original contribution of the experimen- 
talist. As a consequence of his positivistic conception 
of reality, in the active causal relation of subject and 
object, the experimentalist world becomes one of in- 
cessant flux and change. Pragmatism has a meta- 
physies of pure activity, or process, in which, though 
nore stable and persistent features can be disclosed, 
they are in any case only relative to less stable and 
persistent traits of existence. This position con- 
tributes two characteristic notes to the experimentalist 
orientation in education—on the one hand, the activity 
principle is not simply a principle of learning, but of 
metaphysics; and on the other, the activity of know- 
ing is a participant in what is ultimately known. 
Hence, it is impossible for the experimentalist to give 
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any other definition to education than the reconstrue- 
tion of experience, and similarly unlikely, that he can 
find any other criterion for growth except that of 
further growth. Although there are many dimensions 
of experience and many directions of growth, the ex- 
perimentalist is required to begin empirically with the 
things of gross and unrefined experience, to recon- 
struct these in terms of the consequences of his ex- 
perimental activity, and to participate creatively as 
a knowing subject in the discovered mechanism of the 
known object. 

This position inevitably lends itself to an instru- 
mental characterization of values and to a certain 
haziness about ends that are not already contained in 
the means. The familiar admonition of the experi- 
mentalist, not to sunder ends from means, is a legit- 
imate outcome of his theory; and this is in fact im- 
possible within the limits of the consistency established 
in experimentalist theory. The position is generally 
interpreted as meaning that experience is not an end 
in itseif, but that it contains an end; so that, by defini- 
tion, the means by which intended consummations are 
reached are themselves the instruments for the recon- 
struction of the end. The result of this novel theory 
is the establishment of a mechanism of purpose in 
which no value is final because all are transition points 
in their own eventual outcome. Hence, Essentialists 
and Perennialists, who are presumed to have final or 
at least “superior” ‘values, cannot understand how the 
end of education can be so vaguely blurred with the 
means of its own attainment; nor can the reconstruc- 
tionist educator, who desires a more specific commit- 
ment of the experimentalist on the question of appro- 
priate educational and social ends, understand how 
his parent could have left him with such a pitiful in- 
heritance. But in both cases, if one sticks within the 
limits of consistency to experimentalist theory, the 
comments are not justified, except by the daring of 
one’s imaginative misunderstanding of the original 
theory. 

The theory cannot be attacked on its own grounds, 
but only on the grounds of another theory; and con- 
sequently, the Essentialist and Perennialist, who have 
another theory, have a standpoint of legitimate criti- 
cism which the reconstructionist lacks. The recon- 
structionist is therefore an illegitimate child of the 
Progressivist parent, and chafes at his own misunder- 
standings of the intentions of his father, without 
being able to detach himself theoretically from de- 
pendence upon his parent. But the positivism of the 
parent prevents him from having any end beyond the 
meaning process and specifically exempts him from the 
charge that he has compromised some part of his 
original purpose. At the practical level, however, 
where Progressive education is represented as the 
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application of the theoretical principles generated by 
experimentalism, the reconstructionist fails to see that 
the two poles of the transition, by which he character- 
ized Progressivism as the educational philosophy of 
cultural transition, are represented, not by the tradi- 
tional school, on the one hand, and the reconstructed 
school and society, on the other, but by the traditional 
school, at one end of the cultural continuum, and the 
Progressive school, at the other. 

In brief, if we leave out of consideration the 
Utopian vision of the one pole of the transition, it 
would seem that the transformation of traditional edu- 
cation is substantially what has been accomplished in 
the first fifty years of the twentieth century. At the 
same time, it is true we are living in a new epoch, and 
that what hitherto has been known as “progressive 
education” will no doubt be superseded by more con- 
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hence cannot be generated within education, but, as 
we have seen, must be generated by powerful social 
forces outside of education. The reconstructionist 
theory does not appear to represent such forces, but 
rather the same forces that gave Progressive education 
its birth; and hence it must be accounted as a form 
of Progressivist self-criticism rather than as any 


genuinely new development, either in general or jp 


educational philosophy. In brief, while Reconstrye. 
tionism may act as the catharsis of Progressivist self. 
criticism, its own misunderstandings of the experi. 
mentalist standpoint preclude that it will ever rise 
above its parent stem and create, out of the fabric of 
a half-century of history, any genuinely new philoso- 
phy of education. 








NO RED IVORY TOWERS 


Ruth WIDMAYER 


Russian Research Center, Harvard University 


In the United States and many other Western 
countries it is often possible for the intellectual non- 
conformist or the scholar who is indifferent to politics 
to carry on his research and scholarly activities within 
the institutions of higher learning. 

But present-day Russia has no sanctuaries for the 
scientist eager to bury himself in his research and for- 
get the problems of political life; it provides no ref- 
uges for the unworldly aesthete who seeks to escape 
“far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.” Schol- 
ars, scientists, poets, and literary critics must be active 
supporters of the Soviet regime or their intellectual 
endeavors are doomed. The Communist Party rulers 
are jealous gods and they demand nothing less than 
wholehearted faith and acceptance on the part of all 
citizens. No glimmer of doubt is permitted to be 
expressed about the absolute superiority and infalli- 
bility of the Soviet system. 

In a situation in which all avenues of explicit dis- 
approval to the dominant trends of the regime are 
forbidden, the individual who is opposed, skeptical, 
or indifferent to official, sanctioned values tries to find 
an outlet for his real interests through a variety of 


cireumventions. He may indulge in the use of Aeso- 


pian language—disguising one’s real thoughts through 
the employment of words and expressions apparently 
innocent but freighted with hidden meaning and un- 
derstandable by others sharing the author’s true senti- 
ments—or in social satire, or he may go in for the 
study of periods and peoples remote from Commu- 





nism. Ever vigilant Party men have been quick to 
recognize veiled criticisms of the regime in literary or 
scholarly productions and it is becoming increasingly 
perilous to reputation and personal security to in- 
dulge even one’s mildest skepticism or incredulity, 
And now, one of the last remaining refuges of the 
disaffected or the indifferent is being closed in upon, 
namely, research in “neutral” areas, in nonpolitical 
subjects. There are no nonpolitical subjects in the 
Communist view; everything, in some way or other 
either aids or retards the advance of Communism. 
The Party congratulates itself on having “exposed 
and eliminated the nonpolitical attitude in the spheres 
of literature and art,” which expressed itself in the 
“desire to divert literature and art from the immediate 
problems of Soviet life, connected with the building 
of Communism.”! In the past few years the higher 
educational institutions have been “exposed” for per- 
mitting too much ideologically unsatisfactory research 
to be carried on. Professors who supervise disserta- 
tions, as well as the students who write them, are to 
blame for the prevalence of studies which treat of 
bourgeois achievements and for the fact that there is 
not a greater quantity of research dealing with strictly 
Soviet questions. 

A group of dissertations in the field of literature 
which had been defended and approved in the past 
five years were put under the microscope and tested 
for their ideological purity. The test proved a source 
of consternation and disappointment to the tester. It 
was found that out of a total of 394 dissertations, 212 
were devoted to the history of Russian literature of 
the prerevolutionary period, while only 24 were con- 


10. Mishakova. Bolshevik, No. 4, February 28, 1949, 


p. 53. 
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wrned with questions of contemporary Soviet litera- 
ture. Furthermore, 158 were concerned with the his- 
tory of foreign literature, including studies of such 
“qnknown” poets as William Savage Landor, of “mys- 
ties and reactionaries” like R. M. Rilke, and of “con- 
fused bourgeois novelists” such as Stefan Zweig. 
Forty-seven dissertations, almost twice as many as 
those dealing with contemporary Russian literature, 
dealt with the history of French literature, 34 with 
German literature and 31 with Anglo-American litera- 
tures.2. There should be nothing surprising about the 
fact that a relatively small number of dissertations 
were devoted to literary problems covering a period 
of 30 years in comparison with a much larger number 
devoted to hundreds of years of prerevolutionary lit- 
erature. But the zealous Communist critic complains 
bitterly about the fact that a far larger number of the 
dissertations were not written about Soviet authors. 
He considers the Soviet period to be of such great 
significance in world history that it merits more atten- 
tion than all other periods combined. 

It is not alone in the field of literature that these 
trends are decried. The Soviet Minister of Higher 
Education notes that among recent dissertations in the 
pedagogical disciplines there are very few works on 
contemporary educational problems or studies of the 
views of the founders and leaders in the sphere of 
Communist education, while a large proportion of the 
works pertain to reforms of past centuries, to the 
study of bourgeois educators. The same may be said 
of dissertations in the juridical, historical, and eco- 
nomi¢ sciences, as well as in the natural sciences.® 

There is no greater sin than to base a doctoral 
thesis on the works of foreign scientists. It is fool- 
hardy even to defend any bourgeois virtue. One doc- 
toral candidate wrote a dissertation on “The Positive 
Hero in the Contemporary French Bourgeois Novel,” 
in which he had the effrontery to “engage in polemics 
with Soviet critics who maintain that ‘all contempo- 
rary bourgeois culture without exception is marked 
with the brand of spiritual decadence.’” The critic 
discussing the dissertation says, “It is hardly possible 
to make any comment on this” !* 

Aside from their insatiable desire to utilize every 
possible intellectual force in support of the Stalinist 
regime, the “defenders of the faith” also fear the 
effects of a thoroughgoing study of certain aspects of 
Western culture upon the beliefs and attitudes of the 
individual involved. This apprehension, indicative of 
a basic lack of faith in the inherent virtues of Com- 
munism when compared with other systems and of a 

2A. Leites. Literary Gazette, October 15, 1949, p. 3. 

88. Kaftanov. Jevestia, January 11, 1949, p. 3; also 
8. Vasilenok and I. Seregin. Literary Gazette, Novem- 


ber 26, 1949. 
4A. Leites, op. cit., p. 3. 
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deep-seated sense of insecurity which may be respon- 
sible for much of the repression and fanaticism, is 
tellingly revealed in the following statement by Com- 
rade Leites: “It happens,” he says, “that an apolitical 
person writing a thesis gets so ‘absorbed’ in the reac- 
tionary writer of the past whom he is studying that 
he begins to make generalizations from his material 
from the standpoint of the reactionary writer him- 
Pe 

The effects of the drive for conformity so energeti- 
eally pushed in the U.S.S.R. today cannot help but be 
stultifying to many creative minds. As fear of tack- 
ling any subject even slightly objectionable to the 
Party becomes more pervasive, scholars will have no 
choice but to rehash those few subjects fully ap- 
proved. But the frustrated intellectual is not the 
only victim in this process. The whole society suffers 
from a dull uniformity and lacks the refreshing stimu- 
lus of dissenting and unorthodox opinions. As the 
number of foreign and prerevolutionary Russian 
thinkers acceptable to party leadership dwindles, the 
peoples’ horizons become narrower, more provincial 
and circumscribed. It was just such a situation that 
John Stuart Mill feared when he considered the pros 
and cons of a planned society: 

It is yet to be ascertained whether the Communist 
scheme would be consistent with that multiform develop- 
ment of human nature, those manifold unlikenesses, that 
diversity of tastes and talents, and variety of intellectual 
points of view, which not only form a great part of the 
interest of human life, but by bringing intellects into 
stimulating collision, and by presenting to each innumer- 
able notions that he would not have conceived of himself, 
are the mainspring of mental and moral progression.¢ 


THE CIAP AS A FORCE FOR WORLD PEACE 


Pau. G. BREWSTER 
Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 


However much scholars may criticize each other, 
however violent may be their feuds, they have always 
been quick to come to the aid of their fellows whose 
work has been stopped or hindered by wars or other 
calamities. Learned societies raise funds for the re- 
building of ruined libraries and museums, make con- 
tributions of books and other materials, aid in re- 
assembling the contents of collections seattered by 
enemy action, and assist in the rehabilitation of in- 
dividual scholars. All this is a natural outgrowth of 
the bond of fellowship which binds together men of 
like interests and aims. 

These groups do not, however, restrict their con- 

5 Ibid. 


6 ‘*Principles of Political Economy,’’ Book 2, Chap- 
ter 1. 
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tributions to their own members or indeed to scholars. 
They also work hand in hand with other organizations 
more purely humanitarian, frequently being able by 
virtue of their specialized training to give valuable 
advice and counsel as well as material assistance. 

Even more significant has been the contribution of 
these learned societies toward better international un- 
derstanding and thus toward improvement in inter- 
national relations. Although this object, whether set 
forth in the statutes or not, is often a desideratum 
concomitant with other aims of these organizations, it 
is explicitly stated as one of the goals toward which 
the CIAP works. 

The CIAP {Commission Internationale des Arts et 
Traditions Populaires) or International Commission 
on Folk Arts and Folklore was created by the Inter- 
national Congress of Folk Arts and Folklore held in 
Prague in 1928 under the auspices of the International 
Organization of Intellectual Co-operation of the 
League of Nations. It is now a member of the Inter- 
national Council for Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies, organized in 1948 under the sponsorship of 
UNESCO, which helps to finance its work. Other 
international groups affiliated with the International 
Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies are 
the International Academic Union, the Permanent In- 
ternational Committee of Linguists, the International 
Committee on Historical Sciences, the International 
Federation of Philosophie Societies, and the Interna- 
tional Federation for Classical Studies. 

Article one of the CIAP statutes reads: 


It aims, by organising joint activity and work to be 
undertaken in common, to promote the comparative study 
of the life and customs of peoples and the international 
co-ordination of research into the similarities and dif- 
ferences between cultures; it thereby works to develop 
mutual understanding between peoples by bringing out, 
in spite of the peculiar features of each culture, the 
concordance of the essential aspirations of Man. 


This theme is further elaborated in two of the 
twenty-three points comprising the CIAP program of 
activities. 


12. Study of popular tradition from the physiological, 
biological, and psychological standpoints. Popular tradi- 
tions and institutions. What is the exact relationship 
between these two collective realities? Definition of tra- 
dition, habits, customs and practices in the sphere of 
ethnology and folklore. Civilisation and popular tradi- 
tions. In what measure can a better knowledge of, and 
a greater respect for, the civilisations and traditional 
modes of living of the different peoples help to reduce 
causes of friction or misunderstanding between men and 
between nations? 

14, International conference of experts for the study 
and adoption of new methods for the classification and 


1 Italics mine. 
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presentation of ethnological and folklore collections, 
These methods should take into account the need for mak. 
ing known the richness and dignity of the different 
national cultures, promoting mutual understanding be. 
tween peoples (with emphasis on their right to common 
esteem), stressing the solidarity of mankind and under. 
lining the absurdity of racial prejudice.* 


On several occasions the CIAP has called the attep. 
tion of its members and collaborators to such humani- 
tarian programs as the UNAC (United Nations Ap. 
peal for Children). Typical of its appeals to its 
membership in this connection is the following, issued 


in 1948: 


Folklorists and ethnologists whose work brings them 
into close contact with the wide masses of the people, 
and who have thus at their disposal powerful means of 
influencing public opinion, can be of invaluable assistance 
to the United Nations in this work. Folklore and 
Ethnology also provide opportunities for organising large 
popular manifestations and displays for the benefit of 
the International Fund of UNAC. 

C. I. A. P. calls once more on its members and collab- 
orators and on the National Committees which in each 
country assist in the carrying out of C. I. A. P.’s pro- 
gramme, to offer their co-operation to the national or- 
ganizations of UNAC and to do everything in their power 
to assist it in the accomplishment of its great and humane 
mission... .* 


However, to a scientific body such as the CIAP the 
restoring of cultural institutions in war-torn countries 
would naturally be of paramount concern. One of 
the resolutions adopted by the 3d Plenary Session, 
held in Paris in 1947, reads as follows: 


The International Commission on Folk Arts and Folk- 
lore considers it the duty of any international organiza- 
tion to contribute in its sphere of activities to the cultural 
rehabilitation of war-devastated countries; further, that 
to encourage and co-ordinate efforts to reconstruct ethno- 
graphie and folklore collections, archives and libraries 
which have suffered damage or destruction in many coun- 
tries as a result of the war; and, convinced that in ap- 
pealing to a spirit of solidarity common to the interest 
of specialists in all countries, and without which no ethno- 
graphic and folklore research can be conceived, it should 
be possible to obtain substantial aid for war-devastated 
institutions, the C. I. A. P. appeals to all Ethnological 
and Folklore institutions in all countries to contribute 
according to their means to the common work of restora- 
tion.* 


Ever since its creation the CIAP has taken an active 
part in the furthering of the exchange-student pro- 
gram.° This interest was, of course, intensified in the 


*TItalics mine. 

*¢. I. A. P. Information, No. 8, November, 1948. 

*Ibid., No. 2, July, 1948. 

‘This program began soon after the close of World 
War I, with the creation of the Institute of International 
Education. 
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cears following the end of World War II. When, 
for example, the Canadian Council for Reconstruction 
, few years ago Offered a series of fellowships for 
study in Canada, the CIAP gave the program full 
oublicity, listing the countries whose nationals were 
aigible, setting forth the scholarship requirements, 
and furnishing such detailed information as length of 
courses, transportation, maintenance, sickness and ac- 
«ident insuranee, ete.® 

Since before World War II the CIAP has been 
greatly concerned with the question of utilizing cine- 
matography as a means of spreading and preserving 
different aspects of folk tradition. It has given par- 
ticular attention to the filming of handicraft tech- 
niques, with a view to demonstrating and perpetuating 
traditional skills, and under its influence films of this 
type have been produced in a number of countries. 

It was at the suggestion of the CIAP in 1945 that 
UNESCO recognized in its Constitution the need for 
a fuller knowledge of the life and customs of different 
peoples. The former feels that ethnology and folk- 
lore provide exceptionally rich materials for the de- 
velopment of a better understanding of national cul- 
tures and sees in the cinema one means to that end. 

Two years later, at its third General Assembly, of 
October, 1947, the CIAP again considered the prob- 
lem and assigned to a committee of experts the task 
of drawing up a tentative list of ethnological and 
folklore themes suitable for filming. In the words of 
the resolution, the purpose is “. . . to show the con- 
cordance of the essential aspirations of Man, what- 
ever his race, nationality, or religion.” 

Perhaps nowhere does the CIAP appear so clearly 





Under the present Fulbright Act, nearly a score of 
countries have come into the exchange program, and ap- 
proximately 1,000 American students are now studying 
abroad under its provisions. Some 600 foreign students 
are studying in this country and about half this number 
in American schools in their own countries. 

‘C. I. A. P. Information, No. 1, July, 1948. 
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in its role of fighter for peace as in the words of 
Arnold Van Gennep, who, in setting forth the aims of 
the organization, included the following passage: 


At ethnographical and folklore congresses, the feeling 
of belonging to the species homo sapiens, regardless of 
and above all differences of tongue, religion and political 
belief is striking; it is this spirit of concord which arising 
from these congresses must be made to penetrate into the 
mind of the people of every country; but this can be done 
only by explaining to them that though, superficially, 
there exist certain differences, in costume or in language 
for instance, there is nevertheless a common element 
which must be regarded as more important. This spirit 
existed in the days of the ancient Roman Empire, when 
even negroes ruled as emperors. In a lesser degree, this 
was also true of the Byzantine Empire. It is clearly 
sensed in the Moslem world from Morocco to China. All 
Buddhists, too, feel that they are really brothers on an 
equal footing, whereas, strange to say, there is more 
divergence than community, either moral or political, 
amongst peoples of the Christian faith. 

The role of the C. I. A. P....%s to make all good will 
manifested among all the peoples converge towards the 
supreme ideal of mutual understanding, the one and only 
means whereby, some day, world peace will be attained. 
The first step in that direction would, therefore, be to 
facilitate access to the scientific facts established in the 
field of ethnography and folklore in the course of the 
hundred or so years that these sciences have been studied, 
first of all in Central Europe, and, later and gradually, 
in every part of the world. This could be achieved by 
publishing a series of fairly small Manuals of Ethnog- 
raphy and Folklore of say 300 pages, with concise 
bibliographical references and presented according to a 
uniform plan. These manuals would give up-to-date in- 
formation regarding our investigations in each country. 
The dissemination of these manuals in every country 
would be an initial step toward that moral rapproachement 
of people, which is the fundamental purpose of our 
studies.” 


7™¢. I, A. P. Information, Nos. 13-14, September- 
October, 1949. Italics mine. 





DR. BREED AND THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 


Wituiam H. FIsHer 
University of Arizona 


Tue writer is glad that Frederick S. Breed in his 
article, “Policy and Leadership of the American Edu- 
tation Fellowship,” ScHoot anp Socrety, February 
10, granted the point that no one can be completely 
objective when attempting an appraisal of modern 
Communism. If I may be perfectly blunt about the 
matter, Professor Breed’s statement is fairly dripping 
with subjectivity. 


Whatever his intent may have been, in today’s 
world, the net effect of his bombast can only be to 
discredit (in wholly unjustifiable ways) the program 
of the American Education Fellowship and one of the 
leaders of the Progressive education movement, T. B. 
Brameld of New York University. It is interesting 
to note that in his apparent attempt to “prove” that 
Brameld is a Marxist, the most recent item he quotes 
from Brameld’s “Marxist” writings is a statement 
written in 1936. Of course, the innuendo is that 
Brameld’s more recent writings are also “Marxist.” 

Some of us have long since learned to look for this 
type of “logic” in a Senator McCarthy or a West- 
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brook Pegler. But frankly, it comes as something of 
a shock to observe the same type of approach in an 
anything but subtle attack upon the American Educa- 
tion Fellowship and this, to boot, emanating from a 
supposedly objective source’s “analysis” of the 
writings of Professor Brameld. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
IN ASIA 


Water Crosspy EELLS 


Retired Adviser on Higher Education 
Tokyo, Japan 


I HAVE read with great interest the article, “New 
Periodicals in Education,” by William W. Brickman 
(Scoot anv Society, January 27) in which he re- 
views educational periodicals that have come into 
existence in the Americas and in Europe since 1945. 
He makes no mention, however, of new educational 
publications in Asia. Perhaps, therefore, a few facts 
regarding recent educational periodicals in Japan will 
be of interest to aid in rounding out the world picture 
so admirably presented for Europe and America by 
Dr. Brickman. 

The Japanese Ministry of Education has recently 
completed a list of 124 educational periodicals cur- 
rently published in the new Land of the Rising Sun 
where education has so recently emerged from the 
almost total eclipse of the disastrous war years. Most 
of these magazines are published monthly with a 
combined circulation reported in excess of 3,000,000 
copies a month. Only six of these periodicals were in 
existence prior to the Occupation under the Allied 
Powers which began in 1945. A total of 118 new edu- 
cational periodicals in five years is a remarkable 
record of intellectual vitality, even if many of them 
should fail to survive permanently. 

One of these journals, Kyoiku Gijutsu (Educational 
Techniques), designed primarily for principals and 
teachers in the 21,000 elementary schools of Japan, 
has a circulation in excess of 125,000 copies. Kyoiku 
Eiga, devoted to educational films, reports an even 
larger circulation of 180,000 copies a month. Nine 
others report circulations in excess of 20,000 copies 
each. There is even a Japanese School and Society! 
The name, however, happens to occur in reverse order, 
Society and School, or in Japanese, Shakai to Gakko. 

Following is a classification of these educational 
periodicals by major fields of interest: General educa- 
tion, 55; elementary education, 17; secondary educa- 
tion, 7; higher education, 1; vocational education, 2; 
adult education, 6; audio-visual education, 7; science 
education, 4; health education, 7; teaching methods 
and materials, 12; parent-teacher associations, 6. 

Of course these magazines show considerable varia- 
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tion not only in size and circulation but also in quality 
Many of them, however, are furnishing sound profes. 
sional materials well adapted to the new education,| 
reforms and adjustments which have been a marke; 
characteristic of the five years of the Occupation, 
Many of them include translations of articles whic, 
have recently appeared in American educationg| 
periodicals, or extensive abstracts of such articles o; 
quotations from them. 

Following is a selected list of 23 of these education, 
periodicals with reported circulation of each. All ar 
published in Tokyo. Two are published by the Ny. 
tional Ministry of Education, the others. by educationg| 
organizations or individuals. The second is published 
bi-monthly, the third, semi-monthly. All others ar 
published monthly. 


REPoRTED 

GENERAL EDUCATION Cnictanen 
Kyoiku 

(Education) 10,000 
Kyoikugaku 

(Study of Education) 10,000 
Kyoiku Shimpo 

(Education News) 20,000 
Mombu Jitho 

(Ministry of Education Bulletin) 10,000 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Gakushu Katsudo 
(Learning Activities) 30,000 
Jido Shinrs 
(Child Psychology) 30,000 
Kyoiku Kenkyu 
(Study of Education) 13,000 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EpucaTION 
Curriculum 28,000 
Kyoiku Gijutsu 

(Educational Techniques) 128,500 

Kyozai Kenkyu 
(Study of Teaching Materials) 12,000 

Roku Sen Kyoshitsu 
(Six-three System Classroom) 15,000 

Shakai to Gakko 
(Society and School) 20,000 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Hoso Kyotku 
(Radio Education) 
Kagaku Kyotku 
(Science Education) 
Kyoiku Eiga 
(Educational Movies) 
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Kyoiku linkait Geppo 
(Monthly Report of the 
Board of Education) 
Kyoiku Joset 
(Women Teachers) 


2,800 


4,000 
Kyoiku Ongaku 

(Musie Education) 
School Art 


7,500 
4,000 
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Shakaika Kyoiku 

(Social Studies Education) 
Shin Taiiku 

(New Physical Education) 
Shokugyo Shido 

(Vocational Guidance) 
Tauku 

(Physical Education) 





THE VALIDITY OF STUDENT RATING 
OF INSTRUCTORS 


EarLt HvuDELSON 
West Virginia University 


Tue blows to publie confidence which an occasional 
unrepresentative national poll inflicts appear not to 
have blunted the enthusiasm for campus canvasses of 
student opinion. The questions range from merest 
trivia to problems of the highest significance. One 
poll of students’ opinions of an ideal college president 
included such questions as the color of his hair, eyes, 
and clothes and the number of pockets his suit should 
contain. To the credit of the students, however, most 
of the inquiries seek the consensus of campus judg- 
ment on questions of real social, political, and educa- 
tional import. A considerable proportion of them 
have to do with essential or desirable qualities in col- 
lege and university instructors. It is with that type 
of campus poll that this study deals. 

There is a widespread belief among college and 
university faculty members that such polls have low 
validity because of the tendency of students to rate 
their instructors according to the marks which those 
instructors gave them. Because I shared that belief I 
decided to try to test its soundness. 

Early in the second semester last year, just after 
the students had been apprised of their first semester 
marks, I gave each of my students a slip of paper and 
requested him or her to write down the names of his 
or her instructors of the previous semester. I then 
asked them to write after each true name a fictitious 
name, and not let me see these key slips. Next I 
passed out another slip of paper with the request that 
the fictitious names be listed on it, and that after each 
false name the student evaluate the instructor as a 
teacher. The students were to rate them somewhere 


between zero and ten, inclusive, zero meaning just no 
teacher at all, and ten signifying the best instructor 
the student could conceive of. 

After those slips had been turned in to me unsigned 
I distributed a third slip and asked that the same 
fictitious names be listed on it and that after the names 


the marks be recorded which the students had received 
from those teachers. That slip was likewise turned in 
unsigned. By matching the two lists of spurious 
names I would be able to get the information I 
wanted. 

In spite of my request for anonymity, nine of the 
key slips were handed in with the third set of slips, 
and most of the other students threw their key slips 
into the wastebasket at the close of the period. Al- 
though it appeared that the students were quite will- 
ing for their identities to be known, I nevertheless 
refrained from reading either the nine key slips or 
those in the basket, but I brought the nine back to 
class the next day and invited the owners to claim 
them. When they said they did not want them, I 
asked if they were willing for me to read them. They 
readily assented, thus enabling me, after the owners 
had initialed the slips, to check this sampling with the 
marks recorded in the registrar’s office. The samples 
were a hundred-per-cent accurate. 

I made a scattergram of the instructors’ marks and 
the students’ ratings, with the results shown in Fig- 
ure 1. I then computed the coefficient of correlation 
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SruDENT RATINGS OF INSTRUCTORS 


Fic. 1. Correlation of students’ ratings of their previous 
term instructors with the marks received from those instruc- 
tors. 


by the Pearson product-moment method and found 
the r to be .19+.05. Obviously these students could 
not fairly be charged with letting marks influence 
their opinions of their instructors as teachers. This 
increased my confidence in my students’ judgments 
and made me more tolerant toward student polls. 
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Out of curiosity I plotted the two distributions of 


ratings, with the results displayed in Figures 2 and 3. 
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STUDENT RATING OF THEIR INSTRUCTORS 


Fic. 2. Frequency distribution of students’ ratings of 
their instructors. 


The students had not been given any conditions or 
failures, but they did not hesitate to assign such rat- 
ings to a few of their instructors. In view of what 
is known about the heterogeneity of recent college and 
university student bodies and about the mad scramble 
of higher institutions of learning to find enough teach- 
ers who could hold a book right side up, it may not 


Events... 
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FACULTY RATINGS OF STUDENTS 
Fic. 3. Frequency distribution of instructors’ ratings of 
their students. 
be impertinent to wonder whether the students did not 
show more discrimination and courage in their judg- 
ments than the instructors showed in theirs. 





WORLD LEADERSHIP 

It is now generally agreed that the leadership of 
the world or of those parts of it that prefer freedom 
and democracy to totalitarian subjection has fallen 
to the destiny of the United States. The responsi- 
bilities are great, and the first of them is to have a 
clear understanding of what leadership involves. The 
answer is to be found in the pages of history. No 
nation has ever been able for very long to maintain 
leadership through force and armed strength. There is 
no assurance that economic superiority and know-how 
can guarantee leadership over a long period of time. 

The fact is that leadership, when it has persisted 
over hundreds and thousands of years, has been held 
through the influence of moral, spiritual, and cul- 
tural ideals. “Greece taken captive captured her 
savage conqueror and carried her arts into clownish 
Latium.” The dominance of ideas and ideals was far 
more powerful and pervasive than armed might. The 


Judeo-Christian tradition has persisted for thousands 
of years, and it is beginning to be realized that the 
world stands to lose more than it is likely to gain if 
that tradition is abandoned. And so one may traverse 
history—scholasticism and the rise of universities in 
the middle ages, the Renaissance, the Reformation, the 
Enlightenment, the concept of liberal education, and 
the ideal of democracy and of democratic government 
—all have helped to mold the world far more than the 
control of the most powerful weapons is likely to do. 

It is important that the influence of great moral, 
spiritual, and cultural ideas and ideals should not 
be forgotten in this period of crisis through which the 
world is passing. And if their importance is recog- 
nized, it follows that, in insuring the right kind of 
world leadership that is to be the destiny of the 
United States, education must bear a large part of 
the responsibility.—I. L. K. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATION 
SERVICE 


Ix the interest of inducing the youth of America to 
audy the workings of the United Nations, the Na- 
tional Education Association has established the 
United Nations Education Service which, if supported 
» the school systems of the country, will provide a 
source of firsthand information and suggestions for 
eachers at all grade levels. Carlos P. Romulo, chief 
‘ the Philippine Delegation to the United Nations, in 
, letter addressed to NEA, said: 


he project is commendable as a recognition of the fact 
that the United Nations, as an instrument for world 
peace, will work only if we take the trouble to understand 
it ourselves and to teach the young people of our respec- 
tive countries to know what it is all about. A sense of 
loyal understanding toward the UN can be built only 
upon a steady flow of reliable information. 


The service will provide a biweekly newsletter giving 
frsthand information on the UN and other inter- 
national activities; suggestions to teachers; news of 
audio-visual materials, books, pamphlets, school ac- 
tivities, conferences, and coming events; special ar- 
ticles; and examples of successful classroom practices 
and materials used by schools in this country and 
It will select and distribute materials 

kits, pamphlets, ete.), prepare spot studies and re- 
ports (special teaching units, studies of international 
problems, handbooks for school observances of special 
events), and offer direct assistance (replies to in- 
quiries, arrangements for visits to the UN, infor- 
mation on teacher exchange, advice in planning con- 
ferences). 

Under the service teachers will have a permanent 
oficer representing the profession at the UN. His 
duties will include consultation with educators, UN 
officials, and delegations; gathering firsthand informa- 
tion about foreign study and exchange programs; 
on-the-spot assistance to visiting subscribers; and se- 
lection for distribution of publications to aid the 
classroom teacher. 

Subscriptions to the United Nations Education 
Service, payable in advance, are based upon the num- 
ber of pupils in average daily attendance in the 
school or school system at the following rates: 25,000 
pupils, $50.00, providing all services, plus 20 copies 
of each issue of UNIT (United Nations Information 
for Teachers) ; 10,000-25,000 pupils, $40.00, includ- 
ing all services and 15 copies of UNIT; 2,000-10,000 
pupils, $30.00, including all services and 10 copies of 
UNIT; under 2,000 pupils, $20.00, including all serv- 
ies and five copies of UNIT. (Universities will sub- 
stitute enrollment for number of pupils in deter- 
mining cost.) Payments may be sent to: United 
Nations Education Service, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 


elsewhere. 
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Washington 6, D. C. Schools wishing to aid in the 
support of the project may make contributions of 
sums of money in addition to payment for the services. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
ORGANIZED 

A NEW organization, the Association of Teacher 
Education Institutions, adopted a Constitution and 
elected officers at a meeting in Chicago, March 31. 
The association will “in no way encroach on the fune- 
tions of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education . .. and will be largely in the 
nature of a national conference of state teachers- 
college presidents and will support in every way pos- 
sible the accrediting functions and the program of the 
AACTE.” The association will have “no accrediting 
functions whatsoever.” The purpose of the organiza- 
tion and the eligibility for membership are stated in 
the Constitution as follows: 

The major purpose of this association shall be the 
promotion of educational problems of common interest, 
and united effort with similar organizations in the co- 
operative promotion of policies which concern higher 
education. ... 

All colleges whose major purpose is the preparation of 
teachers are eligible for membership in this association. 
Any school coming within this definition may become a 
member by filing an application and paying required 
dues [$5.00]. 

The officers of the association are: George W. 
Diemer, president, Central Missouri State College 
(Warrensburg), president; Paul Sangren, president, 
Western Michigan College of Education (Kalama- 
z00), vice-president; and L. A. Eastburn, president, 
Arizona State College (Flagstaff), secretary-treasurer. 
The Board of Directors comprises the following: 
John G. Flowers, president, Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College (San Marcos), one year; Walter 
Hager, president, Wilson Teachers College (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), two years; and John R. Emens, presi- 
dent, Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), 
three years. 


THE SECOND GRADUATE WORKSHOP 
COURSE ON FAMILY FINANCIAL 
SECURITY 


Herotp C. Hunt, superintendent of schools, Chi- 
eago, and chairman, Committee on Family Financial 
Security Education, is inviting educators to partici- 
pate in the second graduate workshop to be held at the 
University of Pennsylvania, June 27-August 10. Su- 
perintendents of public-school systems and heads of 
teacher-education institutions throughout the United 
States are asked to nominate qualified teachers and 
staff members for scholarships. 
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The workshop will be open to 40 participants as 
compared with 32 last year. The School of Educa- 
tion and the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce of the university will again co-operate in offer- 
ing the course, thus making available top-ranking 
financial teachers as well as professors who can give 
competent guidance necessary for planning units. 

The co-ordinator of the workshop will be George 
C. Galphin, chairman of the department of psy- 
chology and education, Drexel Institute of Technology 
(Philadelphia). The forenoon will provide for lec- 
tures and discussions in such areas as budgeting, life 
insurance, Social Security, savings programs, borrow- 
ing and buying on credit, home ownership, invest- 
ments, and other financial planning; the afternoon, 
for work in the Curriculum Laboratory on the devel- 
opment of teaching units. 

Dr. Hunt’s letter suggests that educators in mak- 
ing nominations consider the following: 


Notes and News 
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1. The capacity of the individual to contribute in g sig. 
nificant way to the development of financial security 
teaching in secondary schools. ; 

2. The opportunity for this individual to perform im. 
portant service in any programs of financial-security jp. 
struction which may be considered in the school systems 
of his area. 

3. Ability to qualify for admission to graduate study at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

4. Availability for attendance during the period indi. 
cated. 

5. The interest, aptitude, and other essential qualiticg 
of the individual for work on financial-security instruc. 
tion. 


Nominations should be sent to E. D. Grizzell, dean 
of the university’s School of Education. Details of 
the 1951 Workshop may be had by writing to the com- 
mittee’s headquarters, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, or to Dean Grizzell. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending April 23: 2. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Carl R. Reng, professor of education and director 
of the division of public-school administration, Arkan- 
sas State College, has been elected president, to suc- 
ceed William J. Edens who resigned on March 20 to 
accept an administrative post in the National De- 
fense Education Program, March 31. Dr. Reng will 
assume his new duties officially on July 1. 


Claude E. Puffer, dean of administration, the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, will assume new duties on July 1 
as comptroller. G. Lester Anderson, whose appoint- 
ment as dean of teacher education in the four mu- 
nicipal colleges of New York was reported in ScHOoL 
AND Soorety, July 30, 1949, will succeed Dr. Puffer, 
August 1. 


Rudolph W. Sippola, treasurer and business man- 
ager, Davis and Elkins College (Elkins, W. Va.), on 
September 1 will succeed Silas M. Thurlow as busi- 
ness manager, Marietta (Ohio) College. Mr. Thur- 
low’s appointment was reported in ScHoot anv So- 
ciety, September 21, 1946. 


The Reverend Albert Brown Buchanan, chaplain, Mt. 
Hermon School (Northfield, Mass.), will assume new 
duties, September 1, as chaplain, Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women (Pittsburgh 32). 


W. Knox McCharen, Chiles B. Van Antwerp, Wil- 
lard E. Goslin, and Nicholas Hobbs were recently ap- 
pointed to the staff of the George Peabody College 


for Teachers (Nashville 4, Tenn.). Dr. McCharen, 
associate director of the division of surveys and field 
studies, has succeeded T. Ross Fink as director of the 
Demonstration School. Dr. Fink was recalled to ae- 
tive duty in the Navy in March. Dr. Van Antwerp, 
dean, the Ward-Belmont School (Nashville), will as- 
sume new duties as director of student teaching, June 
1. Dr. Goslin, whose resignation from the superin- 
tendency of schools in Passadena (Calif.) was re- 
ported in ScHoot anv Society, December 16, 1950, 
will become head of the division of school administra- 
tion in the fall, and Dr. Hobbs, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology, Louisiana State University, will 
take up new duties as professor of educational psy- 
chology and head of the division of guidance and 
human development at the opening of the summer 
quarter. 


James William Fesler, professor of political science, 
the University of North Carolina, will assume new 
duties, July 1, as Alfred Cowles Professor of Political 
Science and chairman of the department of political 


science, Yale University. Robert Penn Warren, pro: 
fessor of English, the University of Minnesota, will 
sueceed Mare Connelly as professor of drama, July 1. 


Robert Armstrong Pratt, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.), will assume 
new duties in the fall as professor of English, the 
University of North Carolina. 


Burton R. Fisher, assistant professor of psychology 
and program director of the Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan, has been appointed professor 
of sociology, the University of Wisconsin. 
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A new course on the problems of making decisions 
ny collecting and interpreting observations, “Prin- 
ciples and Problems of Inference from Observations,” 
gill be introduced in Harvard University next fall, 
sith Phillip J. Rulon, professor of education, and 
Charles Frederick Mosteller, associate professor of 
mathematical statistics, in charge of instruction. 


The following promotions were announced by 
Amherst (Mass.) College under date of April 16: to 
associate professorships, Cesar L. Barber (English), 
Ralph C. MeGoun (dramaties), and Charles E. Rogers 
(fne arts and dramaties) ; and to assistant professor- 
chips, Albert P. Linnell (astronomy) and Robert F. 
Grose (psychology). 

Mary Courtney O'Toole, instructor in secretarial 
studies, Boston University, has been appointed visit- 
ing chairman of the department of business education 
for the summer session, the Catholic University of 
America (Washington, D. C.). 


John Herrold Lancaster, whose appointment as di- 
rector of the library, Ohio Wesleyan University 
(Delaware), was reported in ScHooL AND SOocIEry, 
August 27, 1949, will give courses in the School of 
Library Science, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, dur- 
ing the summer session (July 2-August 10). 


Joseph S. Roucek, professor of sociology and politi- 
eal science, University of Bridgeport (Conn.), has 
been appointed to a visiting professorship in the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia (Vancouver) for the sum- 
mer session. 


Josephine R. Keough, formerly advisory public- 
health nurse, Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Health, has been appointed to an assistant professor- 
ship in the School of Nursing, Adelphi College (Gar- 


den City, N. Y.). 


Bernice Baxter, director of education in human re- 
lations in the public schools of Oakland (Calif.), will 
deliver the Frank Ellsworth Spaulding Lecture on 
Education at Yale University, May 11. Dr. Baxter’s 
topie will be “Education’s Role in International 
Understanding.” 


I. L. Kandel, professor emeritus of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and editor of 
ScHooL anp Society, addressed the students of the 
International People’s College (Elsinore, Denmark) 
during a three-day visit (March 23-26). 


Leonora C. Rosenfield, assistant professor of French, 
University of Maryland, has been awarded a Faculty 
Study Fellowship by the American Council of Learned 
Societies for a study of contemporary American 
philosophy and thought. 


Dale Maurice Riepe, instructor in philosophy, Carle- 
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ton College (Northfield, Minn.), has been awarded a 
foreign scholarship under the Fulbright Act for study 
in the University of Benares (India), July, 1951, to 
April, 1952. 


Kathryn E. Steinmetz, superintendent of ele- 
mentary schools, District 1, Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent, National Council of Administrative Women in 
Education, at the meeting of the NEA in Atlantic 
City, February 21. 


Walter Colmes has been named president, Encyelo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Ine., to succeed C. Scott 
Fletcher, whose resignation to accept a post with the 
Ford Foundation was reported in ScHooL AnD 
Society, March 17. 


Richard P. Saunders, whose retirement on June 30 
as president, Palos Verdes College (Rolling Hills, 
Calif.), was reported in ScHoout anv Society, April 
7, has been elected president, Save the Children Fed- 
eration, and will assume his new duties in New York 
City at the close of the academic year. 


F. Dean McClusky, associate professor of education, 
University of California (Los Angeles 24), has been 
appointed to the editorship of a series of publications 
in the field of audio-visual instruction that the William 
C. Brown Company, Dubuque (Iowa), is producing. 
Two books that will be ready in early June are: 
“Tachistoscopie Teaching Techniques” by Gaspar 
Cisneros Barnette, visiting lecturer in audio-visual 
education, Occidental College (Los Angeles), and 
“Audio-Visual Administration” by Fred Harcleroad, 
director of secondary education, and William Allen, 
assistant professor of education, San Diego (Calif.) 
State College. 


Recent Deaths 


John James Loftus, former assistant superintendent 
of schools, Brooklyn, died, April 19, at the age of 
sixty-eight years. Dr. Loftus had served as teacher 
in day, evening, and summer elementary high schools 
(1901-15), New York City; and in Brooklyn as prin- 
cipal (1915-18), Publie School No. 104, and (1918- 
31), Publie School No. 80, district superintendent of 
schools (1931-35), and assistant superintendent of 
schools (1935-37). He was well known through his 
writings on curricula and supervision. 


Harold Hungerford Scudder, professor emeritus of 
English, University of New Hampshire, died, April 
19, at the age of seventy-one years. Professor Seud- 


der had served the university as instructor in English 
(1913-14), assistant professor (1914-18), associate 
professor (1918-28), professor (1928-49), and acting 
dean (1941-44), College of Liberal Arts. 
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The Reverend Francis J. O’Hern, S.J., former dean DENNIS, WAYNE. Readings in Child Psychology, p, 
of men, Saint Louis University, succumbed to a heart i Prentice-Hall, Inc, New York 11. 195) 


ailment, April 19, at the age of sixty-six years. The author says, “He who can recall his own childh 
Father O’He had served t f : 1924— is an expert; he who has reared children is an author 
ather ern had served as master of novices (192 anyone who ‘has read a book on child training consi, 


25), St. Stanislaus Novitiate, Florissant (Mo.), and himself to be a scholar!” 
e 


(1925-26), Milford (Ohio) Novitiate; president DURING, INGEMAR (Editor). 7 
mei 5 ee e , : : NG, INGE} itor). The Swedish School. 
(1928 31 ); St. Mary’s ( Kans.) College ; and in Saint form 1950: A Summary of the Government Bin os Re 
Louis University as student adviser (1931-36) and Request of the 1946 School Commission. Pp, 171, 4), 
dean of men (1937-47). lustrated. Skolkommissionen, Hantverkargatan 08 
Stockholm K., Sweden. 1951. ie 


Grace Warren Landrum, retired dean of women, Col- Behind the bill that was passed in May by the 1959 
Parliament, there lies more than ten years of preparatory 


lege of William and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.), died, vert. a detailed account of which is given in the intro. 
duction. 


April 21, at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Lan- ‘ 
drum had served as teacher of Latin and English Fyeedom and Culture: Compiled by UNESCO. Pp, 27) 
(1898-1904), Washington Seminary (Atlanta), and Columbia University Press, New York 27. 195) 


910- 4 . ba eae : pro- $3.75. 
(1910-16), Kentucky Home School (Louisville) ; pro sg a ee 


fessor of Latin and English (1916-18), Tennessee Col- German Arciniegas, Lyman Bryson, Marice Bedel, key 
Warner, and Bart Bok, with an introduction by Juliay 


lege, and (1921-27), Westhampton College (Rich- Huxley. 


mond, Va.); and professor of English and dean of 
women (1927-47), College of William and Mary. GAEBELEIN, FRANK E. Christian Education in q 
Democracy: The Report of the N.A.E. Committee, Pp, 


The Reverend William Joseph Brosnan, S.J., profes- ix +305. Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue. 
vues New York 11. 1951. $4.00. 
sor emeritus of natural theology, Woodstock (Md.) A special committee of Christian educators and scholars, 


ollege, died, April 22, at the age of eighty-six years. authorized by the National Association of Evangelicals. 
C Be, y=? oo & Bary y worked more than three years on the central problems of 


Father Brosnan had served as professor of science Christian education. 
e 


(1892-94) and assistant professor of classics (1895- 
. at ee ee . JAMES, MARGARET C., WILLIAM J. McGLOTHLIN, 
97), Fordham University ; professor of science (1894— AND HARRY B, WILLIAMS. Defense Programs of 
95), St. Francis Xavier College (New York); and Selected Federal Agencies Affecting Colleges and Uni- 
professor of philosophy (1902-04), Woodstock versities. Pp. 56. Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Education, Atlanta 3, Ga. 1951. 40 cents, 


College. quantity rates. 
A summary report for the Committee on Defense Programs 
of the Board of Control for Southern Regional Education. 


RECENT : ‘ e 
MAUGHAM, W. SOMERSET. The Summing Up. Pp. 
4 191. The New American Library of World Literature, 
e 


Ine., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 1951. 35 





cents. 

AGOSTI, MARCO, AND VITTORIO . CHIZZOLINI. In a sense this book is an account of the education of a 
L’Educatore Contemporaneo: Antologia Storica della writer, of the discipline and training that are required 
Pedagogia. Pp. 398. ‘‘La Scuola’’ Editrice, Brescia, for a mastery of the art of the novelist. 

Italy. 1950, 800 lire. i 
° MOUSTAKAS, CLARK E., AND MINNIE BERSON 

BILLETT, ROY O., AND J. WENDELL YEO. Grow- (Compilers). A Directory of Nursery Schools and 
ing Up. Pp. xi+370. Illustrated. $2.80. Teacher’s Child Care Centers in the United States. Pp. viii+171. 
Manual for the Course, ‘‘Growing Up.’’ Pp. iv+123. The Merrill-Palmer School, 71 East Ferry Avenue, De- 
$1.00. D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Ave- troit 2, Mich. 1951. $1.50. 
nue, Boston 16. 1951, e 


This course is focused on the important personal-social 
problems of youth; from the teacher’s standpoint the key NASH, J. B., FRANCIS J. MOENCH, AND JEAN- 


words to understand ite purpose are self-appraisal, inte- © NETTE B. SAUBORN. Physical Education: Organ- 
F ° ization and Administration. Pp. viii+498. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 101 Fifth Ave New York 3. 
BLAIR, ARTHUR WITT, AND WILLIAM H. BUR- 95]. $5.00. peer ime 

TON. Growth and Development of the Preadolescent. Physical education is one of the teaching areas in the total 
Pp. viii+221. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New educational picture. This book deals with the broad as- 
York 1. 1951. $2.25. pects of education, with particular reference to the con- 

Why are the years of from 10 to 12 in a child's life so tributions of physical education. 


difficult? As one educator says, “It is a time when the e 


nicest children often behave in the most awful way.” é . ‘ . 
This is an attempt to try to explain the reason why. OESTE, GEORGE I. (Editor), New Viewpoints in the 


e Teaching of the Social Studies. Pp. xii+92. The Edi- 
tor, Germantown High School, Philadelphia 44. 1951. 
BOWLBY, J. Maternal Care and Mental Health. Pp. cia Preaattine ae tinier dad _ + ee Pon 
179. Division of Editorial and Reference Services, Social Studies, 1949-50. 
World Health Organization, Palais des Nations, ° 


Geneva, Switzerland. 1951. $2.00. . ye 
A report prepared on behalf of the W.H.O. as a contribu- POWYS, JOHN COOPER. Rabelais. Pp. 424. Philo 
tion to the United Nations program for the welfare of sophica] Library, Inc., New York 16. 1951. $3.75. 

homeless children. His life, the story told by him, and selections therefrom 
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are here newly translated, with an interpretation of his These addresses are a significant reference for leaders in 
9Y. Pr, genius and his religion. every walk of life, who will find source material here 
. 195) e i an a high purpose, profound think- 
4 d ; » Vv . courage, 
h “Proof of the Pudding ... A Report on the Economic , 
steed and Vocational Values of a Liberal Arts Education.’’ f ° 
consider, Bulletin No. 1. Vol. 48. Pp. 72, Illustrated. Grin- WILSON, H. H. Congress: Corruption and Compromise. 
nell College, Grinnell, Iowa, 1951. Pp. x+337. Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York 16. 
, 1951. $2.00 (College Edition), $3.50 (Trade Edition). 
This book originated in an effort to understand one aspect 
*hool:-Re. public Relations. Edward L. Bernays and the American of a politics. What it reveals is set forth in the 
tat th PX, Pp. 92. Bulletin of Bibliography and Dramatic Sou'sstion that nether Congress nor, the, American people 
171. I. Index, The F, W. Faxon Company, 83 Francis Street, for democratic institutions. 
tan 26 Boston. 1951. $2.00. e 
otated bibliography of and reference guide to writings ? ™ _— ” 
he 1950 fund about Edward L. Bernays from 1917 to 1951. WOOLLEY, EDWIN C., FRANKLIN W. SCOTT, AND 
paratory e FREDERICK BRACHER. College Handbook of Com- 
T0- osition. Pp, x +344, LG. 8 g Y é 
TEAD, ORDWAY. Trustees-Teachers-Students: Their ne 16. 1931. $2.25 Were et head 
Role in Higher Education. Pp. 120. University of A fifth edition. When Edwin C. Woolley wrote the first 
Utah Press, Salt Lake City. 1951. $2.00. edition in 1907, he approached the teaching of English 
Of the addresses by Dr. Tead which appear in this volume, composition from an entirely new and practical point of 
four were delivered at the 7th annual meeting of the Utah view. In 1928 Franklin W. Scott brought the material into 
, Conference on Higher Education held at the university in line with the needs of a later generation ; the present edi- 
Piaget, September, 1950. tion is the work of Frederick Bracher, with advice in the 
del, Bex e early stages from Mr. Scott. 
} jan P : 
Thirty-Fourth Report of the Superintendent of Public In- e 
struction of the State of Wisconsin, July 1, 1947 to ZOCCA, MARIE RAGONETTI, AND LOUIS R. ZOCCA. 
m ing June 30, 1949. Pp. 132. Illustrated. _, tate Depart- The United Nations Action for Peace: A Layman’s 
ee. Pr, ment of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. 1951. Guide. Pp. 60. Illustrated. Rutgers University Press, 
Avenue. e New Brunswick, N. J. 1951. 30 cents, quantity rates. 
i Graphically illustrated and concisely written, this book] 
scholars WEAVER, DAVID ANDREW (Editor). Butler’s Com- yt the Charter of the UN and explains how BS pe ms 
gelicals’ mencement Addresses. Pp. xii+149. Shurtleff Col- it has done during the years of its existence. A ‘ 
lems of lege Press, Alton, Ill. 1951. $2.75. for all thinking people. 
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FIRST PUBLICATIONS IN 
AN IMPORTANT NEW PROGRAM 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: The Study of Educational Growth 
J. M. Stephens The Johns Hopkins University 


The facts and principles of psychology are brought together in this book to give the prospec. 
tive teacher the insight necessary to understand the child and his development and to guide 
and direct the learning process. This is essentially a study of the nature of educational growth, 
of the forces which affect it, and of the means of facilitating it. 

April 692 pages $4.25 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
Horace B. English The Ohio State University 


An exceptionally readable text which will be of value to all prospective teachers as well as to 
students of child psychology. It approaches the subject of child psychology in an unusually 
practical, straightforward manner, always relating the theoretical point of view to actual 
practice and emphasizing the study of children in the classroom and the problems which 


teachers face. 
May Approximately 600 pages Probable Price $4.50 


EVALUATION AND THE ELEMENTARY 
CURRICULUM 
Harold G. Shane and E. T. McSwain Northwestern University 


This book brings a fresh approach to two important and widely-discussed phases of educa- 
tion in the elementary school: the methods and techniques of the evaluative process; and the 
nature of children’s experience as suggested by socially desirable educational values. Teachers 
and administrators will find it a valuable handbook for in-service study. 


May Approximately 450 pages Probable Price $3.75 


CHILDHOOD PROBLEMS AND THE TEACHER 
Charlotte Buhler, School of Medicine, University of Southern California 
Faith Smitter, California State Department of Education 

Sybil Richardson, Curriculum Coordinator, Inglewood City Schools 


This book is designed to give the modern teacher, by means of theoretical discussion and prac- 
tical example, a clinically and dynamically oriented understanding of children’s psychological 
problems. It seeks to show that these problems should be treated on a deeper than behavior 
level. 


Summer Approximately 300 pages Probable Price $3.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 

















